implications  of which he could not as yet fully
take in.

"Losing your sight . . . losing your sight . , . it's
not as simple as all that. . . . You've never worn
spectacles ... it was foolish of you not to."

Simon must suddenly have started to think about
his wife's eyes, of the dullness which had obscured
their former brightness, of the way in which they
sought concealment under their delicate and shrink-
ing lids.

"Let's have a look at these eyes of yours."

"What good will that do, Simon?"

"All the same, let's have a look at 'em."

"What more will you see in them than I've told
you?"

He had swiftly taken his wife's face between his
hands. This gesture of compassion seemed to surprise
her.

"Your eyes are just as they always were. It was
because of them that I married you: it'd be too stupid
to lose them."

He stroked her cheeks. The action, thought Fran-
Sois, was clumsy but sincere.

He could not often be like that.

"Don't go on, Simon; though it's very sweet of you."

"To-morrow I'll take you to Paris to see a specialist,
no matter what it costs."

"It's too late, Simon. I know that, because of what
the oculist told me. There were two whole days in
the course of the last couple of months when I
couldn't see at all. But you never noticed it , . ,
we'll get along somehow."
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